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lutions/ lie says, c lias been produced among us, without the aid
of plan or project. The public spirit of the Catholics has been
excited. The controversy on the French Eevolution extended
more universally in Ireland than any other literary discussion.
The public niind was prepared by the diffusion of general prin-
ciples.'

The United Irish movement in the Worth was chiefly directed
by a secret committee which sat at Belfast, and which had esta-
blished a small sub-committee of correspondence for the purpose
of entering into communications with sympathisers in other parts
of Ireland. In Dublin there was another committee, which met
at fortnightly and sometimes weekly intervals. The Government
had secured one of its members, whose subscription to the society
was paid, and who received from time to time remittances in
money from the Castle, and in return forwarded anonymous re-
ports of the proceedings of every meeting.1 The society as
yet differed very little from the democratic clubs that had long
existed in Great Britain. Several of its members were un-
doubtedly speculative republicans. All of them were advocates
of a measure of very democratic reform, warm admirers of the
French Revolution, and strong opponents of the war, and they
were bound together by a resolution which stated that the weight
of English influence was the master evil in the Government of
Ireland, and that it could only be resisted by a cordial union of
Irishmen of all religious persuasions. But their real and final
object at this time was parliamentary reform on a democratic
and unsectarian basis, though some of them were from the first
convinced that this could only be obtained by separation, while
others believed that it would be attained, like the Constitution
of 1782, by a menace of force. This had been the object of
the attempted organisation of the National Guards, and two
sentences of Flood were often quoted among the United Irish-
men : e When have you negotiated,' he had once said, c that you
have not been deceived ? When have you demanded, that you
have not succeeded ? '

About forty or fifty members were usually present at the

T/ He was a Dublin silk merchant,     be found in the e Secret and Confi-

ancl can be identified by a letter from     deiitial Correspondence ' in the Irish

Cooke to Nepean, May 26, 1794, in     State Paper Office,
the Record Office.    His reports will